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RECORD OF PHILIPPINE FOLK-LORE. 

Education. In the " International Quarterly " (vol. ix. pp. 1-14) 
for March-June, 1904, Professor Bernard Moses has an article on 
" The Education of the Stranger," in which he deals generally with 
the question of Filipino education, comparing the policy of the United 
States with that adopted by the Dutch in Java. The author thinks 
the use of English means much, taking the view that " the only 
language of cultivation available to the Filipinos is an European lan- 
guage," — their civilization is "an European product spread over a 
barbaric past." The end in view is "the perpetuity of civilization 
by the abolition of barbarism." 

General. In the " National Geographic Magazine " (vol. xv. pp. 
91-112) for March, 1904, Mr. Henry Gannett has a well-illustrated 
article on "The Philippine Islands and their People." The illustra- 
tions include figures of typical natives (Negritos, Igorrotes, Taga- 
logs, Moros), a tree-house of the Gaddanes near Ilagan, nipa-houses, 
etc. Some notes on the various tribes occupy pp. 103-104. — In 
the " American Antiquarian " (vol. xxvi. pp. 46-48) for January- 
February, 1904, is a brief article on "The Native Tribes of the Phil- 
ippines," containing notes on Igorrotes and Negritos, from the report 
of Rev. James Rogers of Manila, published in the " Missionary Re- 
view" for 1901. 

Guam. The third part of Lieut. W. E. Safford's valuable sketch 
of " The Chamorro Language of Guam " appears in the " American 
Anthropologist" (vol. vi. n. s. pp. 95-117) for January-March, 1904. 
Of interest to folk-lorists are the etymologies of the numerals (pp. 
95—105) and the Chamorro calendar (p. 103). A list of "moons" is 
given, with their interpretations. 

Missions. At pages 515-523 of the " Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine " (vol. 83, 1903) are notes on the progress of the Baptist missions 
at Jaro and elsewhere in the Philippines. The report of Mr. Briggs 
finds the natives capable of " deceiving each other better than they 
can an American after his eyes are open." The people are to be 
thought of as "children rather than as grown men." At p. 683 of 
the same periodical is a brief description (with picture) of the new 
chapel at Bacolod. 

National Church. In the " Baptist Missionary Magazine " (vol. 
83, pp. 642, 643) for September, 1903, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo writes 
briefly of " The Filipino National Church," recently founded by Agli- 
pay. A representative fiesta of the new church, at Jaro, is described. 
The "new church" is "non-Roman," but not Protestant, and has 
processions, etc., of the old order. 
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Negritos. Mr. W. A. Reed's illustrated article on " The Negritos 
of the Philippines," in the " Southern Workman " (vol. xxiii. pp. 
273-279), contains brief notes on clothing and ornament, fire, 
weapons, food, use of tobacco, industries, deer-hunting, sickness, 
marriage, music, and dancing. Scarification and teeth-filing, which 
are in vogue, are " performed by only one or two persons in each 
group." They make fire by rubbing in less than a minute. They 
smoke with the lighted end of the cigar in the mouth, but are 
not such inveterate smokers as the Filipinos. A part of the heart 
of the deer slain in the hunt is offered to the spirits, whom they 
seek to appease rather than worship. The spirit-doctor is physi- 
cian. Such marriage-ceremonies as exist are very simple. Inter- 
esting is the "duel-dance." According to the author, "the dances 
furnish the only amusement which the Negritos have." He says, 
further : " They can relate a tale graphically, and they have bright 
and somewhat intelligent faces." 

Number-Lore. L. Bouchal's valuable paper on " Indonesischer 
Zahlenglaube," in " Globus " (vol. lxxxiv. 1903, pp. 229-234), which 
is well supplied with bibliographical references, contains some items 
relating to the peoples of the Philippines. From that archipelago 
belief in " sevenfold death is reported." 

Tree-Dwellers. In the " American Antiquarian " (vol. xxv. p. 
374) for November-December, 1903, there is a brief note on " The 
Philippine Tree-Dwellers " of northern Luz6n. 

A. F. C. 



